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HOW IDEAS ‘‘WORK’”’! 


HEN true ideas were said to be the ideas which ‘‘work,’’ the 

loose and very general phrase ‘‘which work,’’ taken out of 

its connections, was an easy mark for the critic, who lost no time in 

reminding us that false ideas seem to be as industrious as true ones, 

that error gets up as early and stays up as late as truth, and often 
appears to work overtime. 

But the pragmatist hastened to point out that these shafts lose 
most of their point and force as soon as the phrase is put back into 
its context, where it clearly means ‘‘which work in the way they set 
out to work.’’ The idea of an ache as the ache of a certain tooth is 
true, if an operation on the tooth alters the ache. If ‘‘pulling’’ the 
tooth does not stop the ache, the idea is not true, even though it 
bring some other, and possibly greater, satisfaction, e. g., the restora- 
tion of eyesight. If Saul goes to seek asses and finds a kingdom, 
while the kingdom may be a very satisfactory substitute for the 
asses, it does not make the idea of the whereabouts of the asses true. 
The idea is a proposed connection of things for a specific end, and is 
true when it works in the way proposed. But it is important, says 
the pragmatist, to keep in mind that the proposed working means in 
the end, control of the original experience which is the ‘‘subject’’ of 
the idea. If having an idea of a thing means only the possession of 
some sort of a psychical symbol for it, why should there ever be any 
failure? Anything will do for a symbol. Every idea would work. 
There could be no error. 

The critic next propounds what he regards as a far more 
erucial question, namely: ‘‘ Are ideas true because they work, or do 
they work because they are true?’’ Must not the ache be related 
and connected, realiter, with the tooth in advance of the idea of this 
connection, in order that the idea may work successfully and so be 
true? Is not therefore the entire preceding account of the idea of 


1The contents of this paper form a chapter in a forthcoming volume on 
“ Pragmatism and its Critics,” published by the University of Chicago Press. 
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the ache, as an act of connecting the ache with the tooth, up-side- 
down in so far as it speaks of the idea as if it were making a con- 
nection? Is not this connection simply found, and are we not there- 
fore thrown back again upon the strictly representative function 
of the idea? 

This objection is credited as the special contribution of the ‘‘neo- 
realist’’ critic who defends the thesis that thinking makes no ‘‘es- 
sential’’ difference to the things thought of or about. Verily it is 
not politics only that makes strange bed fellows. Here, in the face 
of his tradition of the ‘‘active’’ character of thought, of the essence 
of thinking as consisting in a relating activity, the absolute idealist 
joins with the realist in maintaining, against the pragmatist, that 
our ideas can only find, not make, connections between the ache and 
the tooth. The ‘‘active,’’ ‘‘relating,’’ ‘‘connecting,’’ ‘‘constitutive”’ 
character of thought, of which historic idealism makes so much, ap- 
plies in the end only to the ideas of the absolute, not to ours. In its 
conception of finite thought, absolute idealism is as realistic as any 
arch-realist could demand, and as it is precisely finite thought that is 
under discussion, the absolutist finds himself shoulder to shoulder 
with the realist against the pragmatic contention that finite thought, 
our thought, makes a difference in the ‘‘things thought of.”’ 

Returning to our particular case, suppose we agree that there ex- 
ists a connection, objective and realiter, between the ache and the 
tooth before there is an idea. It surely does not follow that this 
connection must remain the same after the idea arises, or that all 
the idea can do or aims to do is algebraically to symbolize this con- 
nection. Nor does it follow, as some critics have assumed, that, if the 
situation is objectively altered in and through the act of ideation, 
the idea is therefore the creator of all the connection there is, and 
even of the ‘‘things themselves.’’ 

But, says the realistic-idealistic critic, we admit that ideas make 
a difference. They make just the difference of the addition of 
thought. The ache and tooth are now objects of thought, whereas 
before they were not; but the only difference is just this addition of 
ideas to the situation. 

But, returns the pragmatist, if thought is something merely 
added to the situation, without making any ‘‘essential’’ alteration, 
(1) why is it added? (2) How are we to tell whether it is rightfully 
or wrongfully, 2. e., truly or falsely, added? (3) If the ideation of 
the ache as toothache is merely an addition of a factor which makes 
no ‘‘essential’’ difference in the situation, again, why not refer the 
ache to the phase of the moon, the day of the week, or anything else 
we may fancy? 

Let us consider further the situation before and after the idea. 
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We have agreed that before the idea the tooth and the ache are ‘‘ob- 
jectively’’ connected. Indeed, in one sense there is too much 
connection: they are so merged that mutual reference and mutual 
control are impossible. What is needed is a certain amount of 
disconnection, of disentanglement, and of rearticulation. If we 
wish to say that before the idea the tooth is the ‘‘cause’’ of the ache, 
after the idea it certainly is something more. The moment the pain 
is referred to the tooth, the tooth ceases to be merely the cause of the 
pain. Indeed, it then begins to cease being the cause of the pain. 
It now begins to be the cause of the pain’s cessation. From being 
a mere condition of the pain, it begins to be through the ideating 
process a condition of not-pain. As Hegel would say, it is now 
aufgehoben, and passes into its opposite. Here, indeed, is the 
source of Hegel’s riotous dialectic, but here also is the principle for 
the control of that riot. For Hegel, this passing of a thing over 
into ‘‘its other’’ is just a peculiar and ultimate effect of thinking. 
Think about anything, and, presto! it begins to become something 
else. And so it does. This, indeed, is just the pragmatic thesis. 
But what it becomes depends on the problem and interest. Let us 
suppose there were no desire to get rid of the pain, and that in 
some way—as an act of an ‘‘ideational instinct’’—the pain should 
be connected with the tooth. What transformation of the tooth 
or the pain would there be? Nothing would be aufgehoben in this 
ease. The whole ‘‘dialectic’’ would be stopped in its tracks. Is 
it not clear that the reason that there is a dialectic of thought is be- 
cause at bottom thought is a part of the total process of an efficient 
desire and effort to effect a change in experienced values? 

But our realistic critic will still insist that this reference of the 
pain to the tooth is not the ‘‘real’’ beginning of a new interaction 
between the tooth and the ache. It is just a preliminary, a getting 
ready for the beginning of such an interaction. The tooth doesn’t 
‘‘yreally’’ take on any new relation to the ache until the dentist gets 
hold of it. But how does the dentist come to get hold of it? Is it 
not precisely because the tooth has been actually operating as a guide 
to both the patient and the dentist from the moment the pain is 
ideated as the pain of a tooth? 

But what now, says the critic, of the case in which the pain is 
referred to the wrong tooth, or to the ear, or a demon, instead 
of to the right tooth? Is this, too, a ‘‘real’’ and objective 
transformation of a ‘‘real’’ situation? Verily, rejoins the prag- 

?The question of where a beginning begins should have no terrors for the 
pragmatist. Greek discussion showed once for all that the only method for the 


solution of that and all other questions of the kind is the “ teleological,” 4. ¢., 
the “ practical” one. 
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matist. Is not an act which culminates in ‘‘pulling’’ the wrong 
tooth, or the treatment of the ear instead of the truth, or in making 
a libation instead of a potation, a very ‘‘real’’ alteration of a very 
‘‘real’’ situation ? 

But, rejoins the critic, the pain after all doesn’t belong to the 
other tooth, nor to the ear, nor to a demon, and does continue to be- 
long to ‘‘its’’ tooth after the idea, whether true or mistaken, as be- 
fore. If this were the case, rejoins the pragmatist, it would not be to 
the point, which is not that nothing remains after the idea, as it was 
before, but that the idea marks the initiation of a new connection 
between things, which, if it occurs through an idea, is none the less 
real. As a matter of fact, after the ideation the ache not only ‘‘be- 
longs’’ to the tooth as it did before, but through its reference to the 
tooth, by the idea, whether this be true or false, it is put into con- 
nection with other agencies such as the dentist, or a potation, or a 
libation, ete. 

Nor does the fact that the new relation and interconnection may 
be false or wrong, 2. e., not effective for removing or altering the ache, 
make it any the less ‘‘real.’’ Once more, the ‘‘ pulling”’ of the wrong 
tooth is certainly no less ‘‘objective’’ than ‘‘pulling’’ the right one. 
In short, error, says the pragmatist, is just as strong a witness as 
truth for the contention that thinking is a process in which things 
enter into new and ‘‘real’’ interaction.’ 

To the question, What of the madman’s ideas? the pragmatist 
says that the guards, the barred cells, the taxes ought to be a sufficient 
answer. If a madman thinks you are his enemy and therefore to be 
destroyed, you will scarcely feel safe on being told that you are 
‘‘really’’ not his enemy and that his idea is false. And, to be sure, 
safety does not arrive merely by thinking of having the madman 
shut up, but it starts with some such idea. 

Another way of stating the source of the difficulties in the real- 
ist’s position, says the pragmatist, is that the realist thinks of the 
situation which precedes and leads up to thinking, wholly in exis- 
tential terms. He omits the elements of motion, of impulse, and of 
desire in it. Thus in the instance cited he thinks of the ‘‘real’’ 
situation preceding thought as made up of the ‘‘fact’’ of the pain, 
the ‘‘fact’’ that, entirely independent of any ideas, it is already con- 
nected with a certain organ; and, if we extend the boundaries of the 


*If any one complains that the toothache case is one which offers the least 
resistance to the pragmatist’s interpretation since in it the thinker is the one 
who has the pain, the pragmatist will reply: (1) that “the toothache case” is 
not of his own choosing, but one selected by the critics as a “poser” for prag- 
matists; and (2) that in principle it makes no difference whether the pain is 
“in the same head” with the idea or another. 
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ease a little, the ‘‘fact’’ that the physician is in a certain place what- 
ever the patient’s or anybody’s else ideas about his location may be. 
This, with as much more of detail as one wishes, is the objective 
‘‘real’’ situation which it is the business of thought merely to repre- 
sent or point at. 

But this is a very incomplete statement of the whole situation. 
First, there is the desire to get rid of the ache. It is this desire in- 
deed that develops into ideas of the location of the ache and the 
physician. These ideas are but this desire getting into definite, 
efficient working form. And, as we have seen, this stops with no 
mere process of algebraic symbolization. The idea of the ache is of 
it as a ‘‘toothache’’ or ‘‘earache,’’ or ache to be cured by the physi- 
cian and of the physician as the curer of the ache. 

Further, there is the ‘‘fact’’ that, however certain, definite, and 
complete may be the physician’s location from the standpoint of those 
to whom the finding of the physician is no problem, it is no less a 
‘*fact’’ from the standpoint of the patient that his location is ‘‘un- 
certain’’ and ‘‘indeterminate.’’ And if the patient’s standpoint is 
as important in the situation as the physician’s—and it would be 
hard to convince the patient that it isn’t—what right have we to 
state the fact of the physician’s location entirely from the stand- 
point of those who happen to be in an unproblematic space relation 
to him and eall his location fully and completely determined, when 
for the patient and perhaps for many others it simply is not? Isn’t 
this sheer superstition? Whatever the physician’s space situation, 
it is ‘‘such that,’’ to use a favorite phrase of the mathematician, al- 
though it may be determined for A, it is just as undetermined for B. 

Here we shall doubtless be told that this problem of ‘‘location’’ 
is a space problem, and that space relations at all events are not de- 
pendent on ideas—that the space relations of the patient and physi- 
cian are perfectly definite and determinate and wholly independent 
of the ‘‘aches’’ and ‘‘wants’’ and ‘‘ideas’’ of either the patient or 
the physician; that an object in space can not be both determinate 
and indeterminate, or determined on one side and not determined on 
the other. Surely it will be said, it is just the essence of the space 
world to be completely defined; every object in space must be in a 
perfectly definite and determinate relation to every other, entirely 
independent of wants and ideas. And this suggests that this con- 
ception of space may be the prototype, not to say parent, of the 
whole realistic conception of ‘‘independence.’’ The realist does 
not, to be sure, speak of his world of ‘‘independent things’’ explicitly 
in terms of space relations, but the problems it presents are so 
homologous to those of space that it suggests a close kinship. 

First, we should observe that for the mathematician this con- 
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ception of complete and independent determination of the space re- 
lations of objects applies not to such ‘‘objects’’ as a person with a 
pain or a physician seeking patients. The only ‘‘object’’ whose lo- 
cation for the mathematician is so completely determined is just a 
point of space itself, not an object in space. The moment we apply 
this complete determination to an object in space we land at once in 
the Eleatic’s motionless world and have on our hands all of Zeno’s 
puzzles. The conception of complete spatial determination will not 
apply to a moving object. A moving object is as much undetermined 
as determined. Any attempt to include motion itself in the complete 
determination reduces it to space, for in the conception of com- 
pletely determined motion, all possible motions must already have 
taken place; all aching teeth must have been eternally ‘‘pulled.’’ 

The objector will doubtless admit that there is the pain of the 
patient and his uncertainty of the whereabouts of the dentist, but 
these—well, they just belong to him, not to the real and objective 
situation. In short, the location of the physician as a physician, in 
Plato’s phrase, not a mere ‘‘point’’ in space, depends in the last 
analysis upon his operative relations to the patient; and uncertainty 
and ambiguity in this relation—no matter how unambiguous may be 
the relations of points in abstract space, and no matter whether the 
ambiguity is at the patient’s or physician’s end of the relation or 
both—are the ‘‘real’’ character of the situation to be overcome with 
the help of ideas, if so be.* 

No doubt the realist will still insist that this ambiguity and inde- 
terminateness of the physician’s location is all in the patient’s 
‘‘mind,’’ not in the world of ‘‘things,’’ but the pragmatist per- 
sists (and here he would side with the idealist, if the idealist would 
only include our ideas in his idealism) that this indeterminateness 
and uncertainty of mind is an indeterminateness in the ‘‘real’’ 
operative (not the abstractly spatial) relations of things. The lo- 
cation of the physician as a physician—not as a point in space— 
is determined surely by the part he can play in altering aches and 
pains. Space is not something in which the physician merely is; it 
is a relation in and through which he operates. Take away this ele- 
ment of operation and there is nothing left with which to determine 
either distance or direction. The final test, as it is the final source 
of all determinations of space and motion, is the capacity for the 
maintenance or alteration of such values as our long-suffering and | 
suffered toothache, the sound of a symphony, the imagery of a poem, 
the love of a friend, ete. 

* Of course, no situation is wholly indeterminate; the ache is already defined 


as the “ache of the tooth or of the ear,” and the physician as “somewhere in 
town,” ete. 
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But the difficulty which the realistic critic regards as the most 
crucial for the pragmatist’s thesis—that thinking is a perfectly con- 
tinuous part of the real interaction of things—is knowledge of the 
past. However it may be with present and future things, the past 
surely undergoes no alteration in ‘‘being known.’’ It can only be 
represented, symbolized, pointed at. ‘‘What’s done’s done.’’ 
‘‘Banquo’s dead and can not come out on’s grave.’’ Yet what 
shall we say of Macbeth’s miserable ery, ‘‘If ’twere done when ’tis 
done,’’ and of Brutus’s ‘‘Thou art mighty yet.’’ Are they after 
all ‘‘mere rhetoric’’? 

In general it is difficult for the pragmatist to see how pastness 
can be a special or specially difficult case of knowledge since from 
his standpoint it is involved in every act of thinking. For him 
thinking is just a process in which ‘‘things’’ produced in the past 
recombine or interact to produce new ‘‘things.’’ It is to be noticed 
that the crucialness of these cases of the past seems to be greater in 
proportion to the amount of the pastness. Hence we find the in- 
stances usually selected from the remote past; ‘‘Czsar’s passage of 
the Rubicon,’’ and ‘‘The discovery of America’’ are the well-worn 
citations. And yet perhaps some who would at first be disposed to 
agree with the realist that our knowledge of Cesar’s passage of the 
Rubicon makes no difference in it now, might hesitate to say that its 
‘‘being known’’ by the Senate and populace of Rome, and its being 
expected by Cesar to be so known made no essential difference in 
it then. But in principle the case is the same, whether the past- 
ness be a second or a century. To be sure, the present operations 
of Cesar’s act through acts of knowledge are doubtless less ex- 
tensive and important than they were 50 B.c. But whatever the 
character of its operations, even if they are confined to the second- 
year of high school, the method of operation, that is, through the 
process of knowledge, is still the same. And it would not seem to be 
a great strain upon the imagination to think that a man of affairs in 
time of a crisis might still be influenced by Cesar’s example. But 
whatever the extent or the nature of the operation as a matter of fact 
may be, Cesar’s act, like John Brown’s soul, goes marching on. 
Like all other ‘‘historic’’ acts, it is not yet finished, and never will 
be so long as it continues through acts of knowledge to produce 
new results. 

Let it be remembered, insists the pragmatist, that this doctrine 
of the real efficiency of thought does not teach that thinking undoes 
or reverses or blots out any thing or event that has happened. It 
insists only that in becoming known or entering into knowledge a past 
act is altered in the sense that it takes on additional functions and 
consequences. 
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This last statement will doubtless suggest to the realist (1) that 
the pragmatist is entirely overlooking the distinction between a 
thing or an act and its ‘‘consequences’’; that being known does not 
add anything to the past act itself, but only to its results: (2) 
the thing or act must first be ‘‘known’’ before the ‘‘real conse- 
quences’’ can occur, in so far as they occur through knowledge. 

The first point precipitates the ancient ‘‘metaphysical puzzle’’ of 
the possibility of separating a thing from its effects, its is-ness from 
its does-ness. It is the old problem of the thing-in-itself. The 
realist’s objection implies that the line between a thing and its con- 
sequences can be drawn ontologically and existentially, and is a fixed 
one. Yet when we apply this distinction to a specific case we are 
forced to make it a ‘‘working,’’ not a metaphysical one. That is, we 
find that its location varies with our problem. Where, for instance, 
are we to draw the line between the ‘‘thing’’ typhoid fever, and its 
‘“effects’’? 

This of course does not mean that the making of this distinction 
is a matter of the arbitrary whim of the moment, as some have 
imagined. It means only that it shifts with the analysis and de- 
velopment of the problem. Nor must this ‘‘functional’’ interpreta- 
tion of the distinction, as it often is, be considered as an attempt to 
abate or cheapen its importance and reality. It intends only to 
state in what this importance and reality consist. 

However, the essence of the pragmatic view does not depend on 
this distinction. Whether we say the change is in the ‘‘thing’’ or 
‘‘event’’ or only in its ‘‘consequences,’’ the pragmatist’s contention 
is that this change actually begins in the act of thinking. And this 
brings us to our critic’s second point, namely: Granting that things 
and events acquire new consequences or new functions as a result of 
acts of knowledge, yet even so they must be known before these 
new consequences or functions can begin. The general form of the 
problem here is the same as in the first point, viz., the problem of 
introducing an ontological separation into a continuous process with- 
out destroying continuity. If by first being known is meant that the 
thing or event enters into a relationship of a ‘‘unique’’ self-contained 
character called ‘‘knowledge,’’ and is not even the beginning of the 
process of ‘‘real interaction,’’ then we must ask, When does this 
‘‘real interaction’’ begin? If the interaction ‘‘depends’’ upon 
knowledge and yet is no part of it, how then is this state of just 
‘‘knowing’’ or ‘‘meaning’’ or ‘‘pointing at’’ a thing transformed 
into ‘‘real interaction.’’ Psychologically it is the old question of the 
connection between cognition and will. If knowing is so qualita- 
tively and functionally different from alterative action, how do we 
make the transition from it to efficient action? 
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These are some of the questions’ which the realistic critics have 
not yet met, and it is the pragmatists’ belief that when we come to 
deal in detail with these questions, we are forced to transform ‘‘rep- 
resentative’’ into ‘‘operative’’ realism. 

For the pragmatist, knowledge is the beginning of new interac- 
tions or, if we prefer, of new ‘‘consequenees.’’ But the beginning 
of a new interaction is always to some extent ambiguous and con- 
fused. This first stage of new activity, therefore, is oceupied with 
getting rid of this confusion and this process the pragmatist calls 
‘‘thinking.’’ On this view we do not have to jump out of a unique 
and separate and self-sufficient state of knowing into ‘‘real’’ activity. 
The knowing is our desire, our will, our ‘‘practical’’ interests get- 
ting out of ambiguity and confusion into order and efficiency. If, 
as a matter of terminology, we wish to say that the ‘‘real’’ interac- 
tions and the ‘‘real’’ consequences do not begin until after this con- 
fusion is cleared up, then we may say that the thing must first be 
known before, or in order that, ‘‘real’’ consequences may occur. 
But the process is a continuous one; it is all of a piece; it is not 
split into parallel strands of ‘‘thought’’ and ‘‘will.’’ 

Concerning the way ideas work, the case between the pragmatist, 
the realist, and the idealist stands thus: 

The pragmatist agrees with the realist (1) that the ‘‘world’’ or 
‘‘experience’’ (the term does not matter here) does not consist of 
‘‘a system of ideas’’; (2) that ideas do not aim or ‘‘desire’’ to 
absorb, or be absorbed by, the rest of the ‘‘world’’ or ‘‘experience’’; 
(3) that at any given time some of the world (or experience) may 
be ‘‘independent’’ of knowledge in the sense that it is not then 
‘*being known,’’ that is, it is not in the knowledge mode or stage or 
action. But at the next step, where the ‘‘unknown’’ part of the 
world (or experience) passes into knowledge, the pragmatist and 
realist part company. For the realist this passage occurs with no 
‘‘essential’’ alteration in the material which enters into knowledge; 
while the pragmatist believes knowing to be a part of the process in 
which the world of ‘‘things’’ or ‘‘events’”’ or ‘‘experience’’ brings 
forth new ‘‘things’’ or ‘‘events’’ or ‘‘experience.’’ 

Between pragmatism and idealism there would be a vital point of 
agreement in the conception of the ‘‘active,’’ ‘‘constitutive’’ char- 
acter of thinking if it did not turn out that for most idealists this 
character does not belong to ‘‘our’’ thinking, but only to the absolute 
thought. Here the pragmatist declares that the idealist’s faith in 

5 For additional questions and a searching analysis of the realistic position, 
read Schiller’s discussion of Nunn’s paper on “The Independence of Secondary 


Qualities in Perception,” in the current volume of the Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society. 
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the fundamental article of his own creed falters, and that pragmatism 
in teaching the efficiency of ‘‘our’’ thinking is saving idealism from 
its own unbelief. 

From this lack of faith, idealism agrees with realism that our 
ideas can only algebraically represent or ‘‘mean”’ or ‘‘point at’’ a 
world of reality ‘‘beyond.’’ The disagreement consists in the fact 
that while the realist’s ideas are quite content with this rdle, the 
ideas of the idealist long to swallow, or be swallowed by, the rest 
of the world. 

A. W. Moors. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





DISCUSSION 


A REPLY TO DR. BROWN 


FEEL compelled to say that one would obtain from Dr. Brown’s 
discussion (‘‘If the Blind Lead the Blind. A Comment on 
‘Logical Form’ in Professor Perry’s ‘Realistic Program’ ’’)* a very 
incorrect notion of the text on which he proposes to ‘‘comment.’’ 
Dr. Brown’s comment relates to somewhat less than one page, taken 
from one of three sections of an essay of thirty pages. The section 
to which Dr. Brown refers was entitled: ‘‘The Realistic Program 
of Reform,’’ and not, as quoted, ‘‘The Realistic Program.’’* In the 
page referred to, a ‘‘regard for logical form’’ was recommended as 
one of eight rules of procedure that I believed calculated just now 
to improve the state of philosophy. And in connection with the 
matter of ‘‘logical form,’’ I urged that the philosopher test his 
procedure by the canons of modern logic, and avail himself of the 
technical treatment to which modern logic has submitted certain 
fundamental concepts such as relation, infinity, ete. In view of 
these facts, I can scarcely be charged, as is certainly suggested by 
the title and trend of Dr. Brown’s argument, with proposing that 
philosophy should be merged into logic or slavishly accept its lead. 
I have urged attention to the recent work of the symbolic logi- 
cians, because it seems to me that these investigators are dealing in 
a highly abstract and technical way, in other words, in an exact way, 
with certain matters in which philosophy is necessarily involved.® 
*This JouRNAL, Vol. VII., No. 18, p. 491. 
*Still less was it “Professor Perry’s Platform,” as stated, probably 
through no fault of the author, on the title-page. 
* Dr. Brown’s demonstration of the inconsistencies of the logicians is inter- 
esting, but it has, so far as I can see, no bearing on the present dispute, which 


concerns the importance of logic for philosophy. If these inconsistencies 
were really fatal to logic, then they would be fatal to logic as a “ sub- 
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The virtue of the logician’s procedure is its isolation of these matters. 
For example, the philosopher deals with the relation of God to the 
world, or the relation of the idea to its object; whereas the logician 
is just now dealing in a very direct and rigorous way with rela- 
tion. Now I am assuming that when one says ‘‘relation’’ one always 
means at least in some respect the same thing; and if that be the 
case, it will greatly clarify the manifold cases or applications of the 
concept if one can learn something about its generic character by the 
method of abstraction. And what is true of the concept of relation 
is true of such concepts as order, continuity, infinity, space, time, 
class, propositional function, definition, ete. I have raised no ques- 
tion as to the extent to which such conceptions ought to be employed 
in metaphysics, but have simply urged that when they are used they 
be used in that exact sense which logic is seeking to determine. 
It is doubtless true that many of these conceptions, and others 
once regarded as mathematical in an exclusive sense, have now 
become genuinely logical and fundamental. For it has been one 
result of the logic of mathematics to break down the barrier between 
logic and mathematics. Nevertheless, I have urged only that such 
conceptions should be used exactly, where they are used. 

Thus since Professor Royce conceives the absolute self as infinite, 
he has done well to make use of the most exact definition of infinite 
that is available, but it does not follow that there is any infinite self, 
or that such a conception is either significant or profitable. Sim- 
ilarly, I have not urged any extension of ‘‘mathematical method”’ 
beyond its critical use. I have suggested that philosophy ‘‘apply 
to its own constructive procedure the most refined tests of scientific 
form.’’ Dr. Brown’s ‘‘suppose it were made the method of devel- 
opment,’’ and his fear of the consequences of an exclusive use of 
dialectic in philosophy, are, so far as I am concerned, entirely 
gratuitous. Assuming that philosophers desire their results to be 
well reasoned and well grounded, I have simply recommended that 
they avail themselves, for that purpose, of the most approved critical 
methods. 

Dr. Brown draws a moral toward the end of his discussion which 
I suspect is intended for others as well as myself. Combining the 
mathematical method with the ‘‘platform’’ idea, he becomes terrified 
at the figment of his own imagination—a company of realists reciting 
in unison a set of postulates, and leading identical lives deduced 
from common premisses. Now no realist, so far as I know, has ever 
ordinate philosophical discipline.” But this Dr. Brown does not claim. Hence 
we must conclude simply that logic, like other sciences, is open to criticism, 


and that if its results are to be used they must be used with discrimination 
and not simply be “ transferred.” 
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suggested that knowledge is to be advanced solely by deduction from 
premisses. It is generally agreed, I should suppose, that knowledge 
is advanced mainly by finding the premisses. There can, then, be no 
question of an initial agreement ‘‘on a complete set of postulates.’’ 
As to agreement in opinion or theory, the idea that lies behind the 
recent realistic platform is so simple and evident that I confess 
myself at a loss to argue for it. There is no desire to force agree- 
ment, but only a desire to make implicit agreement explicit, with a 
view to isolating the matters that remain under dispute, and obtain- 
ing a common basis for the discussion of them. 

It follows, doubtless, that in so far as discussion promotes agree- 
ment, this further agreement should in turn be formulated. But the 
fear lest this procedure lead to a ‘‘dull’’ or ‘‘diseased’’ unanimity, 
is much like the fear lest through the success of one’s moral efforts 
the world become too good to be interesting. These are not only 
groundless fears, but fears that if taken seriously would imply acqui- 
escence in error and evil. Upon the basis of the experiment as so 
far conducted, I can testify that the encounter of minds that meet, 
is considerably less dull than that blind and aimless discharge of 
argumentation which is customary within the larger philosophical 
community. 


RautpH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





A NOTE CONCERNING ‘‘THE PROGRAM AND FIRST 
PLATFORM OF SIX REALISTS’’? 


O me, at least, this platform comes as a distinct disappointment, 
and this for three reasons: in the first place, it seems to nar- 
row the scope of realism, and cut it off from the deeper content of 
philosophy; in the second place, its propositions are vague and 
ambiguous, perhaps from attempting too great generality; and in 
the third place, it is not evident to me that even these fundamental 
propositions are accepted in the same sense by all six platformists. 
It is not easy to accept frankly the authors’ statement that each 
of the given sets of propositions ‘‘has been discussed at length, 
revised, and agreed to by the other conferees’’ (p. 394), and in spite 
of the advantages of a common terminology set forth in the introduc- 
tion, this instance of ‘‘deliberate cooperation’’ has not embodied that 
gain. Of course, it is somewhat premature to attempt to pass 
judgment on a preliminary manifesto, but it may be that others 
share my difficulties and that an expression of them may aid the 
platformists to get themselves in a clearer light through further 
utterances. 
*This JouRNAL, Vol. VII., No. 15, p. 393. 
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Realism is here evidently a more limited conception than was 
intended in Professor Perry’s ‘‘Program.’’? One is not sure of the 
general acceptance of the categorized and articulated structure of 
the world (loc. cit., p. 368), or the assertion that a belief can be true 
because it adjusts an organism to an environment (loc. cit., p. 370) 
—a sound proposition in Professor Dewey’s Pragmatism, I believe. 
And there is no light thrown on Professor Perry’s perplexing propo- 
sition ‘‘that natural science is not the whole truth”’ (loc. cit., p. 367), 
which may mean (1) that it is not the full extent of truth, or (2) 
that it is not the only kind of truth, as is perhaps suggested by the 
close of the paper where two functions of philosophy, research and 
mediation, are distinguished. 

The nucleus of the platform seems to be (1) ‘‘the external view 
of relations,’’ but this phrase is given only anti-idealistic significance 
and before becoming a constitutive principle of realism needs ex- 
planation. One does not know whether the platformists would all 
define relation the same way, or how they would collectively or 
severally define it, or how they would solve the obvious problem of 
the relation of the relations to their terms. In so far, then, the con- 
tent of the platform seems obscure. 

They seem to be agreed (2) that the fact of being known in no 
way alters the thing known, apparently because knowledge is a 
relation and so external to its terms, although Professors Holt, Mar- 
vin, and Perry do not say explicitly that knowledge is a relation. 
Both Professor Spaulding (§ 2) and Professor Montague (III., § 1) 
refer to cognition as a relation, and Mr. Pitkin (§ 6) seems to make 
the knowing mind =consciousness=a relation. It is not clear that 
Professor Montague can admit consciousness to be merely a relation, 
for he has said elsewhere that it is potential energy, and if potential 
energy is merely a relation, what does the term relation mean?* One 
suspects that if knowledge is a relation there would be various answers 
to the questions: What are its terms? Is it a one-one relation, or a 
many-one? Are the terms internal to the organism or external, or 
some internal and some external? Without an answer to these ques- 
tions this part of the platform is empty. 

There is (3) the further axiom (?) that all non-realists, especially 
idealists, are illogical. 

But even if these theses are interpreted in agreement there are 
certain germinating differences that appear ominous if a significant 
doctrine is to develop. 

?This JouRNAL, Vol. VII., No. 14, pp. 365-379. 

°N. B. Professor Perry (§1) says that attempts to overcome dualism 
“by reducing mind and nature to one another or to some third substance, are 


gratuitous.” Then potential energy is not a phenomenon of nature? This plat- 
form “has been discussed at length, revised, and agreed to” by all. 
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1. Whereas Professor Perry (§1) incorporates in his platform 
an unmistakable attitude with respect to the issue between spirit- 
ualism and materialism, and both Professors Perry (§6) and Holt 
(§ 4) express themselves tentatively for pluralism, Professor Mon- 
tague (I., §3) definitely puts these issues outside of the province of 
realism. This is a grave limitation if acceded to by all six realists. 

2. Professor Spaulding (§ 6) seems inclined to make the know- 
ing process and its objects qualitatively dissimilar, but Professors 
Perry (§ 1) and Montague (III., § 2) seem explicitly to cut out this 
probability. 

3. Professor Montague (III., §3) seems to suggest some sub- 
stantial view of consciousness that does not go well with Professor 
Perry’s (§1) statement, ‘‘Thus physical nature, for example, is, 
under certain circumstances, directly present in consciousness. ’’ 

4. Mr. Pitkin (§ 7) says that ‘‘There may be axiomatic truths or 
intuitive truths. But the fact that a truth belongs to either of 
these classes does not make it fundamental or important for a the- 
ory of knowledge, much less for a theory of reality. Like all other 
truths, it too must be interpreted in the light of other relevant 
truths.’’ Is this pragmatism? Professor Spaulding (§4) writes, 
‘‘There is at least one logical doctrine and one principle which are 
ultimately presupposed by any system that is held to be true,’’ and 
Professor Marvin (§ 3) that ‘‘There are certain principles of logic 
which are logically prior to all scientific and metaphysical systems. ”’ 
Are these presupposed doctrines and principles fundamental or im- 
portant, axiomatic or intuitive, or what? 

If the platform-realists actually desire to be of service to philos- 
ophy it seems as if it might be fruitful to devote more energy to 
getting a clear expression of the meaning of their propositions before 
asserting agreement in them. There are many of us who are ready 
to admit that there are grave faults, perhaps errors, in contemporary 
idealism, but what is needed is not verbal agreement as to the source 
of these errors, but other possible solutions of problems to take the 
place of the rejected ones; that is, construction and not criticism, 
for the latter will take care of itself. In the words of Dr. Karl 
Schmidt, philosophy needs ‘‘to make up its mind’’ about certain 
significant issues, and when that has been done it is time to hunt for 
agreement in the results. And one might find that if this course 
were pursued, philosophers would not find themselves so far behind 
scientists in precision, cooperation, or progress. At any rate, realism 
could thus become a philosophy and not a mere movement of rebellion. 

Harotp CHAPMAN BROWN. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


*This JOURNAL, 1909, p. 673. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Development of Religion. A Study in Anthropology and Social 
Psychology. Irvina Kine. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1910. 
Pp. 371. 


Herbert Spencer sought the origin of religion in ancestor worship, 
Frazer in magic, and Tylor in dreams, reflections, and similar phe- 
nomena; Dr. King believes that he finds it in the values which mankind 
in society place upon the objects and beings with which they are sur 
rounded. In his own language he holds “that the social organizatior. 
and its activities constitute the ground from which religious practises 
and religious consciousness itself are the more or less complex develop- 
ment.” 

In the introduction to his main argument the writer contends for 
a treatment of religious phenomena in no way different from that ac- 
corded to the other phenomena of which psychology takes cognizance. 
“For the psychologist,” he says, “religious phenomena are primarily 
reactions of a certain kind and as such have some sort of setting within 
the life process of the individual or at least of the race... if a reac- 
tion toward certain ends is admitted as a fact.” In his second chapter 
he takes up some preliminary questions regarding the evolution of re- 
ligion, in which he takes the ground that religious ceremonials and other 
outward religious acts, instead of being results of religious consciousness, 
have actually been the cause of that consciousness. “The religious con- 
sciousness has been built up, or differentiated, from a background of 
overt activity and relatively objective phases of consciousness.” “The 
assumption underlying the problem is,” Dr. King goes on to say, “ that 
the religious attitude of mind has had a natural history, that there was 
a time in the history of the race when a definite religious attitude did 
not exist, and that, in its genesis and in its development, it has been 
conditioned by the same laws according to which other mental attitudes 
have come into being.” This naturally renders it necessary to study 
“the consciousness of value” which must determine the overt activities 
and hence the evolution of the religious consciousness, and to this the 
author next addresses his attention, finding confirmation of his belief 
in religious customs of the Malays, Australians, Indians, and other 
peoples. 

From the ground of these “simple values” Dr. King now believes he 
can erect “those higher valuations of conduct, and even the so-called 
highest religious conceptions, those of God, freedom, and immortality,” 
tracing their origin to “ the influence of the social group upon the simpler 
values.” He considers it demonstrated that the type of religion varies 
with the character of the social organization, and to support this con- 
clusion he again appeals to the results of ethnological research. “ Crea- 
tion myths,” he thinks, “are symbols of a certain type of value which 
can appear only among well-developed social groups.” 

Dr. King’s next step is to prove that “ The religious acts and ideas 
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are themselves an organic part of the activities of the social body,” and 
hence the origin of religious practises and ceremonials. “Some ceremo- 
nials and religious practises seem to be the outgrowth of adjustments which 
to the savage are decidedly practical. Others seem to be more related to 
play, to sports of various kinds, and still others seem to be the outgrowth 
of feasts of rejoicing before or after the harvest or hunt, or of feasts 
and dances preceding the departure of a war party, or after its return.” 

At this point in his line of argument Dr. King finds it necessary to 
introduce another factor or concept, viz., “the notion ... that there 
is in the universe, as the primitive man knows it, an undefined and 
hence more or less impersonal force, a force extremely potent in nature 
and in the affairs of human life, and with which man may in various 
ways come into rapport.” The existence of this belief is supported in a 
jengthy discussion accompanied by a multitude of ethnological refer- 
ences. This leads by a natural transition to a consideration of the rela- 
tion between this power and magic, and between the latter and religion 
taken in toto. Dr. King discusses Frazer’s theory of the origin of re- 
ligion from magic, concluding that “ both magica] and religious practises 
are diverse growths, not from any particular theory or hypothesis re- 
garding the world, but rather from the primitive complex of naive 
reactions.” One of the cardinal distinctions between the two is that 
religion “develops most readily in the atmosphere of the group” while 
magic is “relatively an individualistic affair.” Dr. King warns the 
student very properly against arranging religious types in series similar 
to those in biology, holding that “the only continuity in religious evo- 
lution is... the continuity of the social background, which under vary- 
ing conditions produces varying types of religious growth.” 

So much of the preceding argument has dealt with vague religious 
ideas, that it now becomes necessary to account for those more definite, 
personal concepts which we term deities. This question is discussed at 
considerable length, but Dr. King finds their origin naturally enough in 
the social character of religion itself, definite deities having arisen from 
social matrices, largely through the association of the general power just 
noted with concrete things in the external world, especially human beings. 
Deities vaguely conceived are accounted for by supposing they were 
formerly prominent in tribal beliefs, but have lost that position owing to 
a shift in popular interest, depending perhaps on economic causes. 
Turning now to Hebrew and Christian monotheism, Dr. King shows 
that they by no means stand apart from other religions involving belief 
in personal deities, and he cites instances of the existence of monothe- 
istic cults in a number of primitive tribes. He considers that in each 
case this belief was due to the working out by the tribe in question of 
its own peculiar environmental problems, and is inclined to agree with 
Budde, that Yahweh owed his unique, exalted position to the Babylonian 
captivity when the localized deities of Canaan naturally lost all of their 
specific significance. “Instead, then, of assuming that a metaphysical 
being gradually unfolds himself to mankind and little by little brushes 
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away the false gods, we should say that man, through reflection upon the 
practical problems of life, especially such as grow out of the ethics of 
custom, has come to deeper and more vital conceptions of value.” 

Regarding the relationship between religion and morals Dr. King 
says: “Our view of the religious consciousness, as built up through 
social custom and enriched through social intercourse, suggests a rela- 
tionship between religion and morality that has not been sufficiently 
recognized in many treatments of the subject. Morality, as its etymology 
suggests, refers also to the customary, and on this ground we may argue 
with much assurance for the view that primitive morals and primitive 
religion are but two sides of the same thing,” certain rules of conduct 
being necessary to the material well-being of the society, and this in- 
volves rules of conduct conceived to be necessary to its well-being as well 
as those that actually are. 

“Religion and the Pathological” is made the subject of a distinct 
chapter and is skillfully handled, but the author is not inclined to lay too 
much stress on pathological features, while admitting them as of con- 
tributory importance. Dr. King’s purely psychological treatment of 
religion in the body of his work leads him to say a word in his final 
chapter—a word very well said, by the way—as to the objective reality 
of religious concepts. His belief in this particular is “ that our formulas 
and symbols err, not in overstating the possibilities of experience, but 
rather in narrowing down these possibilities and tending to limit them 
for all time.” Again he says, “If the question of the reality of the 
order of existence postulated by religion is raised, we should have to say 
that probably all the concepts of religion fall short of an adequate ac- 
count of experience rather than that they attribute too much to it.” 
He takes the pragmatic position that after all the value which any re- 
ligious concept or dogma has is in answering the practical appeal of 
some moment in the world’s history, and that subsequent attempts to 
prove its validity apart from that practical appeal are bootless, the oc- 
easion for its existence having passed away. 

The view-point and line of argument of the author of this work are 
mainly psychological and philosophical, so that an anthropologist is at 
considerable disadvantage in endeavoring to characterize it properly. Its 
vital weakness in the conception of his reviewer, when looked at from an 
anthropological standpoint, is that he several times falls into the error of 
which he so justly accuses Dr. Frazer, the treatment of certain attitudes 
as successive which are in fact contemporaneous. Thus while Dr. King 
criticizes Frazer for treating religion as an outgrowth of magic instead 
of another phase of the same phenomenon, he himself presupposes a social 
matrix out of which religious concepts arise and again he presupposes a be- 
lief in some vague general power, which later assists in the composition of 
personal deities. As a matter of ethnological fact we everywhere have 
society and practically everywhere we have belief in some general super- 
normal power and in personal deities. If individual tribes seem to lack 
either of these latter elements it is evident that they reprsent incidental 
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aberrations from an ethnological norm rather than survivals from any uni- 
versal general condition. The sympathetic relation between society and 
religion, so carefully traced by Dr. King, is as certain as it is interesting, 
but too much stress should not be put upon it. When a tribe acquires a 
closely knit organization it is natural that the leaders within that organ- 
ization should desire for it the most powerful supernatural support, and in 
the acquirement of this a tribal cult follows almost infallibly. In record- 
ing this official faith, since it is theoretically accepted by all members of 
the tribe, the student believes he has recorded the faith of the entire tribe, 
and naturally enough finds it more logical and definite than the beliefs 
of loosely organized bands where there is no recognized priesthood, 7. e., 
no theological specialists. But does the average layman in the highly 
organized tribe really have less vague beliefs than the average layman in 
tribes loosely organized? Would the one not be found as “vague” as 
the other? Again by “vagueness” is lack of an official religion meant, 
or lack of agreement in the religious beliefs of individuals in the same 
tribe? If the latter be a criterion of vagueness where shall we find more 
than in the midst of our occidental civilization? These considerations 
tend to weaken the thesis that the more definite character of religious 
beliefs and practises among highly organized tribes is proof of the 
social origin of religion. In fact there is no ethnological proof that re- 
ligion is more a social than an individual phenomenon. Nor is the sup- 
position that creation myths are most highly developed among well- 
organized tribes uniformly true, since some of the loosely organized 
California peoples have creation myths of a more philosophical charac- 
ter than do the better developed tribes of the eastern woodlands and north 
Pacific coast. 

With Dr. King’s contention for a purely scientific examination of re- 
ligious phenomena untrammeled by any mystical consideration—except 
such as science itself may compel the investigator to recognize—the 
reviewer is heartily in sympathy, as also with his similar contention 
against drawing a sharp line of demarcation between monotheism and 
other forms of religion. The argument is generally well thought out and 
the book shows evidence of much research. In the judgment of the re- 
viewer, however, it is of permanent value, not as it explains the origin of 
religion, but as it shows the sympathetic relation existing between social 
and religious concepts and activities. In his last chapter, indeed, Dr. 
King appears to undo a large part of his own earlier argument, for if 
“our formulas and symbols err, not in overstating the possibilities of ex- 
perience, but rather in narrowing down these possibilities and tending to 
limit them for all time,” it is preposterous to suppose that a half-truth 
has been evolved without any reference to the whole, or in other words 
that there has been a striving toward certain objects without any inti- 
mation of the existence of such objects. 

In his preface Dr. King mentions as a difficulty to one seeking to in- 
terpret primitive religion that “one who has first-hand acquaintance with 
some of the natural races, and especially with their languages, naturally 
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looks with some suspicion upon the attempts of the psychologist to say 
anything worth while regarding primitive custom or religion, if, indeed, 
he even takes notice of such attempts at all.” On the contrary, the ma- 
jority of field anthropologists must realize that they are but blazing the 
way for the comparative student, and they are pleased to know that the 
facts which they are doing their best to obtain from our rapidly dis- 
appearing primitive races are being utilized by the comparative student. 
One suggestion might be offered in conclusion, however, and that is that 
more use be made of mythic material recorded among these various races 
than of the general conclusions of anthropologists themselves, which are, 
of course, second hand and may sometimes be unduly biased in favor of 
this or that pet theory. 
JOHN R. SwANTON. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


An Outline of Logic. Boyp Henry Bopr. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. 1910. Pp. x+ 3824, 

The author regards logic as training in reasoning and in clear think- 
ing generally (Preface, p. v); accordingly, he lays most stress on those 
parts of logical doctrine which will show the student how to draw correct 
conclusions and to avoid fallacies. Ambiguity, a chief source of error, 
is treated thoroughly and practically; the traditional discussion of the 
syllogism is abridged; circumstantial evidence is assigned a place of im- 
portance; and the recognized inductive methods are somewhat rearranged, 
with a view to distinguishing proof of causal connections from that of 
merely universal connections. The author believes—and we think 
rightly—that the applications of logic in science have been too ex- 
clusively emphasized in the past (Preface, p. v) to the neglect of its ap- 
plications in every-day opinion about matters of practical interest; hence 
most of his illustrations are drawn from current political and social 
questions. Yet he does not glide too lightly over the deeper issues con- 
cerning the nature of thought, of proof, of the test of truth, which are 
bound to appear in the course of the work. The concreteness and ad- 
mirable clearness of his exposition are combined to an unusual extent 
with thoroughness of thinking and fairness to opposing doctrines. 

As a working definition of reasoning he adopts in the introductory 
chapter the following: “reasoning or inference occurs whenever we as- 
sert something to be true on the ground that something else is true. 
When the reasoning is intended to convince some one else of the truth of 
the assertion, it is usually called argument” (p. 2). The final definition 
accepted is given in Chapter XIV., “The Nature of Reasoning,” and is 
that of Professor James: “the substitution of parts and their implications 
or consequences for wholes,” wherein “the part that is substituted for the 
whole is the point of resemblance or difference” (p. 216). At bottom, 
differences in reasoning ability exist because “men differ enormously in 
their sensitiveness to resemblances and differences” (p. 226) and “ in the 
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power to break up ... subject-matter into its different parts or ele- 
ments” (ibid.). Logie is defined in Chapter I as “the science of proof 
or evidence” (p. 4). The elements of which reasoning is built up, con- 
cepts, judgments, classes, terms, are simply defined, with two sections at 
the end of the chapter showing the fundamental importance of classifi- 
cation for our thought about things, and the difficulties of such classifi- 
cation. 

In Chapter IT., on “ Classification and Class Names,” we begin to open 
our eyes to the fact that one of our chief sources of fallacious thinking lies 
in the difficulty of knowing and stating just wherein the members of 
classes do resemble one another. This is none other than the old enemy 
of the thinker, ambiguity of terms. What, for example, is common to all 
cases of religion, capital, or labor? Ambiguity is always purposive, to be 
sure, and so is vagueness. “So long as the term serves the purpose for 
which it is intended, the vagueness may not matter a great deal” (p. 18): 
hence we can and do use without danger many terms which we could not 
define clearly. Yet Professor Bode succeeds in making the reader feel, 
by the force of excellent examples which can not be enumerated here, 
that a very large part of men’s disagreements and uncertainties on prac- 
tical matters are due to their not defining their terms for the purpose in 
hand. Chapter ITI., on “ Ambiguity and Definition,” carries the subject 
further. Ambiguity is distinguished from vagueness, which latter may 
not always work evil: ambiguity is “the neglect of distinctions in the 
meaning of terms, when these distinctions are important for the given 
occasion” (p. 30), while “vagueness may be unimportant” (p. 29). 
Perhaps this distinction may strike the reader as arbitrary, but at any 
rate the treatment of ambiguity itself is excellent. The traditional rules 
of definition are cut down to the “genus-differentia” rule, which is 
rightly treated as often useless, and the rule against synonyms. A 
criticism occurs to us here, might not the other rules be easily shown 
to be of value? Chapter IV., on “Some Special Forms of Ambiguity,” 
enumerates three main fallacies: accident, relative terms, and abstract 
terms. The first includes both the direct and the converse fallacy,— 
which seems wise. There is no difference in principle between them, and 
less memorizing is involved than in the current scheme. On the whole, 
he makes accident to mean that “sweeping statements must not be taken 
too seriously” (p. 40). This is good, but why does he say that this 
fallacy is committed “not by the person who makes the statement, but 
by the one who construes it” (p. 38)? The fallacy of relative terms is 
one which overlooks, e. g., that “what is wealth for one person is not 
necessarily such for another” (p. 45). It is perhaps a matter of personal 
preference, whether or no we should regard this as different from acci- 
dent; at any rate it is a frequent and important source of confusion. The 
fallacy of abstract terms, however, seems more doubtful. Is there any 
realm of thought, outside of philosophy itself, where this works harm? 
Or if there is any such realm, is it not really another kind of fallacy? 
Appeals to the cause of “progress” or “humanity” (p. 49 gives the 
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former case) to justify an act are surely better classed as accident or 
question-begging. Why give a new name when the old will suffice? 
And, moreover, abstract principles are too effective and useful, as appeals 
to human thought and emotion, to be ruled out of our common thinking 
—provided we recognize their sweeping character. 

Chapter V. takes up the subject of propositions. Conversion is ren- 
dered more intelligible than usual to the beginner. The author regards 
the converse, obverse, and contrapositive, not as “ immediate inferences,” 
but as different ways of stating one and the same judgment. False 
obversion—an almost irresistible lure to the student—is carefully guarded 
against by a painstaking analysis (pp. 60-61). The syllogism is treated, 
avowedly in bare outline, in Chapters VI. and VII. We think some prac- 
tise in the moods and in proving the rules about particular premises might 
well have been given the student: it can easily be made clear and is the 
best kind of training in exact thinking. The two main uses of the syllo- 
gism seem to the author to be, to lead us to interpret our sentences cor- 
rectly (p. 92) and to acquaint us with the structure of complete argu- 
ments, by laying bare hidden premises (p. 92). We think there is also a 
third use: training of a semi-mathematical nature, in exactness of proof. 
A little more of this might have been imported without making the stu- 
dent forget the concrete applicability of logic as a whole. 

Chapter VIII., on “ False Assumption or Begging the Question,” gives 
but two classes of fallacy: circular reasoning and irrelevancy. It does 
seem a little artificial to bring the latter under the head of question- 
begging. Surely the old classifications were better here. Only two of the 
“argumenta ad...” are mentioned; the ad hominem and the ad populum. 
The appeal to ignorance, to reverence, and the others seem to us important 
enough to deserve separate mention. But the discussion so far as it goes 
is, we must admit, more concrete and practically useful than in most of 
our logic text-books. 

Induction is treated in Chapter IX., on the “ Proof of Universal Con- 
nections,” and Chapter X., on the “ Proof of Causal Connections.” The 
method of agreement is adapted only to the former; that of difference, with 
its group-form, the joint method, and its exact quantitative form, that of 
concomitant variations, to the latter. We would suggest, however, that 
universal connections are almost always based on causal ones. Is it then 
practically worth while to make this distinction? Does it bring out any 
better the lack of strict cogency in agreement, to mark it off thus? One 
feels that such an innovation in an elementary text-book should be justi- 
fied not merely by its logical soundness, but by its usefulness in getting 
the student to apply the methods. Moreover, the method of residues is so 
very common—. g., in criminal investigations—that in spite of its nega- 
tive character it seems to deserve notice (see Preface, p. vi). The inade- 
quacy of inductive proofs is strengthened by appeal to the principle of 
“reasonable doubt ” (pp. 117 and 166) ; this we regard as an excellent way 
of putting the old law of parsimony (cf. p. 190, foot-note), which connects 
the latter with present-day legal usage and shows its practical bearings. 
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Indeed, the author uses this principle as a common foundation for the 
subject of inductive proof and of circumstantial evidence. After a brief 
discussion of probability in Chapter XI., he introduces the important topic 
of circumstantial evidence in Chapter XII. This is one of the best chap- 
ters in the book. It shows that the ultimate test of truth is convergence of 
evidence (pp. 186, 198), which later on, in Chapter XIII., on “ Observation 
and Memory,” is shown to reduce to coherence. “Coherence of facts is our 
standard of truth” (p. 210). To this must be added the rule that “we 
regard them [our perceptions and memories] as presumably true in the 
absence of reasons to the contrary” (p. 212), and we have as the result 
the twofold test of truth which underlies all reasoning, whether deductive, 
inductive, or circumstantial. 

Space forbids more than a mention of Chapter XIV., on the “ Nature 
of Reasoning ”—a fine psychological analysis—Chapter XV., on the 
“ Authority of the Test of Truth ”—a refutation of ultimate scepticism 
—and Chapter XVI., on the “ Problem of Sense-Perception,” designed to 
interest the student in the philosophic problem of knowledge. At the end 
of the book is a rich collection of examples. 

Perhaps the novelty of the classifications of fallacies and inductive 
is; the author’s clear style, moderate tone, careful thought, and power of 
making a difficult subject concrete, practical, and interesting, seem to us 
almost unexcelled. 

W. H. SHELDon. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Moral Life, a Study in Genetic Ethics. Volume I. of the Library of 
Genetic Science and Philosophy (Psychological Review Publications). 
Artuur Ernest Davies. Baltimore: Review Publishing Co. 1909. 


The members of a civilized community, according to Professor Davies, 
may be divided, from the point of view of the moralist, into two classes. 
One includes those who have—in kind, at least—the same clear conception 
of the ends proposed by the moral ideal which the well-instructed moral- 
ist himself possesses. The conduct of these men, in so far as they do 
right, is determined with explicit reference to this ideal; they alone are 
truly free; they alone possess—in the moral sphere, at any rate—what 
the author calls “ individuality,” or originality. The other class, which 
includes the great majority, have no conception of the relation of moral 
action to the ideal. Their morality is due to the fact that “the commun- 
ity works upon the subject” in such a way that “his reactioris are 
mechanized in conformity to a common type.” Such persons acquire the 
approved ways through imitation, and both acquire and maintain them, 
in great part, for “the pleasure which one has in doing things which 
others are doing.” The factor which must be added to these actions if they 
are to be regarded by the agent as moral, is a consciousness of social 
approbation. This, in its turn, of course provides a new motive for action. 
The members of this class, as blindly imitative, have, in our author’s 
terminology—by which he seems to set much store—mere “ personality.” 
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They are slaves, seeing in morality nothing higher than the categorical 
imperatives, issued by society: “Thou shalt” and “ Thou shalt not.” 

The members of the second class are conservators of the traditional; 
those of the first are always innovators. Why insight into the rationale 
of morality should necessarily lead to the destruction of its existing forms 
is not made entirely clear. The view is probably due to the idea that 
rational insight never arises except in a practical situation where the 
rules which have guided the agent in the past offer no clue as to how to 
proceed. The ideal that emerges in consciousness on such occasions is the 
ideal of a common good comprehending the interests of all those in any 
way implicated in the situation. Precisely what this implies the reader 
is not informed. But in any event it involves “the reconciliation of the 
conflicting interests of the individual and society.” 

The foregoing summary does not, however, adequately represent the 
book before us. For these simple ideas are set forth upon a crowded 
background of psychological theory, a theory which, while it evidently 
owes much to Professor Baldwin, is in considerable part the author’s own 
creation. Its function is to afford an analysis of the stages of moral 
growth presented to the view, and to explain the transitions from one 
stage to the next. This theory is one that could not be fairly stated in a 
few words; it seems to me thoroughly inadequate and in every other re- 
spect unsatisfactory; furthermore its main outlines are presented in read- 
ily accessible form in Volumes III. and IV. of this Journat. For these 
reasons I shall excuse myself from the attempt to set it forth. 

Any estimate of the value of Professor Davies’s contribution to ethical 
theory must, of course, depend upon one’s view as to the accuracy of the 
descriptions upon which everything else is based. Are there, we must ask, 
two and only two attitudes toward the moral ideal, blind obedience to 
custom and explicitly formulated knowledge? Is there, indeed, any adult 
member of a civilized society with a mind corresponding to the descrip- 
tion given of the earlier of these two stages? The affirmative answers are 
calmly assumed. I do not propose to argue in this place in behalf of the 
negative. But I do not see how it can be denied that there is enough 
prima facie evidence for the inadequacy or incorrectness of the assumed 
positions to make it obligatory for a careful student to examine them 
with great care before he proceeds to build upon them an elaborate super- 
structure. Professor Dewey’s study in the Popular Science Monthly en- 
titled “The Chaos in Moral Training,” and some of the investigations 
conducted or inspired by Earl Barnes, certainly seem to show that the 
conscience even of a six- or eight-year old child is not mere putty in the 
hands of his parents, as those parents oftentimes fondly suppose. Any 
first-hand investigation of the moral consciousness of the members of the 
community in which we live will show that, at the least, this conscious- 
ness is a far more complex thing than any such theory as the one before 
us has ever dreamed of. Professor Davies is fond of referring to Hume. 
And he so far agrees with the latter as to recognize that the moral ideal 
is essentially social. But he might have learned from the great Scotch 
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moralist that quite apart from the conclusions supplied by direct observa- 
tion, a consideration of the altruistic elements in human nature would 
show a priori that any perceived good or ill effects produced by volition 
upon human welfare can not do otherwise than arouse the moral judg- 
ment, so that at least a large proportion of the moral judgments of even 
the most illiterate must be based upon an insight into and concern for 
the values involved.* A similar caveat might be entered against another 
fundamental assumption of the book, that common sense, when it does 
rise to the reflective stage, unites in regarding the moral ideal as neces- 
sarily annihilating all incompatibility between the interests of the agent 
and others. To be sure, all these positions have behind them the support 
of powerful traditions. This may create a presumption that they embody 
certain elements of truth. But the array of discordant facts is so great 
as, in its turn, to create the presumption that the views in question do 
not represent the whole truth. It is folly to work on the superstructure 
before the foundation is secure. Accordingly, the next step in the progress 
of descriptive ethics can not be anything else than a searching scrutiny 
of the traditional theories in order to determine the exact proportion of 
truth and error which they contain. When this has been done and when 
our psychology is in a more satisfactory state it will be time enough to 
publish speculations concerning the evolution of moral ideals. 


Frank CHAPMAN SHARP. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


A Tezxt-book of Experimental Psychology. CHartes S. Myers. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Pp. xvi-+ 482. 


A most thorough and modern presentation of the elementary facts of 
psychology will be found in Myers’s text-book. Special emphasis is placed 
on sensation, but there are chapters on memory, attention, and feeling. 
A chapter is devoted to psychophysical methods of measurement, and 
another is given to a discussion of statistical methods of measuring series, 
and of correlating mental abilities. All the discussions in the book are 
accompanied by quantitative measurements and by illustrations, both of 
the matter treated and of the apparatus involved. References are given 
at the end of each chapter and a series of experiments is added at the end 
of the book. Nothing in the line of recent research seems to have been 
overlooked. The text-book easily takes its place among the best and 
should be in the hands of every student of psychology. 

The chapters on sensation are exceptionally thorough. Many new facts 
in connection with touch spots, heat spots, and cold spots are given. 
Researches by Dr. Head and others point to a non-punctate system for 
warmth and coolness other than the peripheral system for heat and cold. 
Two systems of sensibility seem to be present, a protopathic, in which 
areas are sensitive to heat and cold, and an epicritic, in which reaction 
exists only to warmth and coolness. In connection with auditory sensa- 
tions are discussed all the physiological, physical, and harmonic principles 

* See “ An Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals,” Section V., Part II. 
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dealing with and explaining sound. Helmholtz’s theory of sound is given 
in full, and with it other theories, notably those of Rutherford, Ewald, 
and Myer. In connection with labyrinthine sensations are treated aspects 
of the Mach-Breuer-Brown theory. Sensations of movement are ascribed 
in part to labyrinthine sensations, and in part to eye movements and sen- 
sations of movement in the locomotor apparatus. Such motor sensations 
are felt in the muscles, tendons, and joints. They seem to be chiefly of 
articular origin. Of color sensations a similarly thorough treatment is 
given. The four characters of color sensation are hue, intensity, satura- 
tion, and brightness. Color contrast, color induction, color mixture, color 
blindness, flicker, intrinsic light of the retina, etc., are some of the topics 
which indicate that little in the field of visual attention has escaped the 
attention of the author. The theories of color vision set forth by Young, 
Helmholtz, and Hering are discussed and criticized in the light of more 
recent experimentation. Sensations of taste and smell are set forth with 
like elaboration of detail. Statistical methods are treated both on the 
side of correlation of series and measurement of series, and of the psy- 
chophysical methods common to the laboratory. Memory, attention, and 
feeling are discussed. Under “memory” are set forth methods of learn- 
ing, imagery, association, the rate of forgetting, distribution of repetitions, 
muscular work, mental work and fatigue, mental tests, ete. Topics such 
as sensory acuity, identity and difference, binocular and binaural experi- 
ence, size and direction, time and rhythm, etc., also receive close con- 
sideration. 

The book is replete with facts of which the above selection gives but 
an incomplete idea. It is a question whether any single book contains as 
much information as does Myers’s text-book. 

Feiix ARNOLD. 

NEw YorK CIty. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. XVI. Band, 
Heft 2. May, 1910. Ueber die Koeffizienten einer logischen Gleichung 
und thre Beziehungen zur Lehre von den Schliissen (pp. 149-176): Orea 
Haun. —- Given n domains, the logical relation that may obtain between 
them has the form: a,C, + 4,0, --- + @mCm =0, m= 2", where C,--: Cy, 
are the constituents formed by the products (R,+ R#,’)(R,+B8,) -::, 
and a, -::@» are the coefficients. [R’—the negat. of R.] If now an 
inference of nm members be conceived as a system of conditional equations, 
there results for the coefficients very simple relations highly instructive 
for the theory of inference. All the syllogisms of Aristotle and Solenus 
are thus readily deduced and in conclusion also Lambert’s seven infer- 
ential forms. Versuch zu einer physiologischen Grundlage der Freitheit 
(pp. 177-190) : O. Hitrerprine. —- The basic psychical forces thinking, feel- 
ing, willing follow fixed laws; how then is freedom possible? The latter is 
not a quality of these forces but their functional product,. much like the 
kaleidoscopic image which is the product not of the sundry mirrors, but of 
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their relation and mutual inclinations. Ein newer und leichter Beweis 
fiir den philosophischen Kritizismus (pp. 191-216) : A. WEDENsky. — Criti- 
cism (in its dealing with the scientific claims of metaphysics) is readily 
established by the aid of the laws of thought which are either natural, 
normative, or mixed. So are the laws of the excluded middle and of 
identity purely natural, the law of sufficient reason is purely normative, 
while the law of contradiction is natural-normative. It is impossible to 
think a contradiction, and yet an effort is needed to avoid one, for what 
we are able to think (e. g., a four-dimensional space) we are not, therefore, 
able to zmage, and the law of contradiction is natural in the case of 
presentation, but normative in that of thought. Thus our inferences 
respecting objects unpresentable such as things-in-themselves carry no 
necessary validity, whence the impossibility of metaphysics as a science. 
Le positivisme de Lamarck (pp. 217-246): H. G. Moreau. —- Numerous 
quotations from his works show Lamarck as the worthy precursor of 
Comte. Kategorischer Imperativ und Religion (pp. 247-249) : M. Meyer. 
— While Kant’s categorical imperative in ethics is focused mainly in the 
individual, religion colligates the moral with feeling and thinking into 
universally human unity. Ein logischer Versuch iiber das Kategorien- 
problem (pp. 250-253): T. Kenr.—- The problem of the categories (onto- 
logical with Aristotle, epistemological with Kant) is logically solved on 
the basis of the possibility of being in its various structures. Zur Frage 
des Nachweises synthetischer Urteile a priori in der Mathematik (pp. 254- 
273): H. Beromann. — Pure mathematics in Grassmann’s sense is analytic; 
the discussion of synthetic judgments a priori belongs therefore to applied 
mathematics. Synthetic concepts enter all analytic judgments (and hence 
also pure mathematics), and it is this very confusion of synthetic concepts 
with synthetic judgments that has drawn out the discussion of the classic 
7+5=—12. Die Philosophie in Finnland (pp. 277-288): W. E1cenBRopt. 
— Historical survey. Die neuesten Erscheinungen. 


Bolton, Frederick Elmer. Principles of Education. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1910. Pp. xii+ 790. $3. 

Bovet, Pierre. La définition pragmatique de la vérité. Extract from la 
Revue de théologie et de philosophie. St. Blaise: Foyer Solidariste. 
1910. Pp. 37. 

Brown, William. Some Experimental Results in the Correlation of 
Mental Abilities. Reprinted from Journal of Psychology, Vol. IIL. 
Part 3. 1910. Cambridge, England: University Press. Pp. 296-323. 

Brown, William. The Use of the Theory of Correlation in Psychology. 
Thesis approved for degree of Doctor of Science in the University of 
London. Cambridge, England: University Press. 1910. Pp. 83. 

Henke, Frederick Goodrich. A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism. 
A dissertation submitted to the faculty of the graduate school of Arts 
and Literature in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1910. Pp. vii+96. $1.05. 

Jones, Amanda T. A Psychic Autobiography. New York: Greaves Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 459. 
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Levi, Adolfo. La Filosofia dell’ Assoluto in Inghilterra e in America. 
Reprinted from the Cultura Filosofica. 1910. Prato: Tipografia C. 
Collini & Co. Pp. 52. 


Levi, Adolfo. Studi Logici. 1. Lo Psicologismo Logico. Reprinted from 
Cultura Filosofica. 1909. Prato: Tipografia Carlo Collini & Co. 
Pp. 68. : 

Lombard, Emile. De la Glossolalie chez les premiers Chrétiens et des 
Phénoménes Similaires. Lausanne: Georges Bridel & Cie.; Paris: 
Librarie Fischbacher. 1910. Pp. xii + 352. 

McCabe, Joseph. The Evolution of Mind. London: Adam & Charles 
Black; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. xvii+ 
287. $2. 

Nicholson, Anne M. The Concept Standard. Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 29. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1910. Pp. 188. $1.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


AMoNnG the courses of Lowell lectures announced for the present season 
are, eight lectures by Franz Boas, LL.D., professor of anthropology in 
Columbia University, on “ Cultural Development and Race.” (1) “ Hu- 
man Faculty and Race,” (2, 3) “ Hereditary Stability and Adaptation in 
Human Types,” (4) “ Human Faculty as a Result of Cultural Develop- 
ment,” (5) “ Relations between Type, Language, and Culture,” (6) “ Un- 
conscious and Rational Elements in the Mental Development of Mankind,” 
(7) “Can the History of Civilization be considered as a Single Evolu- 
tionary Series?” (8) “Types of Thought in Primitive and in Advanced 
Society.” On Wednesdays and Fridays at 8 p.M., beginning Wednesday, 
October 19. Eight lectures by Edward Bradford Titchener, LL.D., Sage 
professor of psychology in the Graduate School of Cornell University, on 
“The Structure of Mind.” (1) “ The Problem,” (2) “The Method,” (3) 
“Sensation,” (4) “ Attention,” (5) “Perception; the Problem of Mean- 
ing,” (6) “Conscious Attitude,” (7) “ Memory and Imagination,” (8) 
“Patterns of Consciousness.” On Tuesdays and Thursdays at 5 P.M., 
beginning Tuesday, November 1. Eight lectures by William Ernest 
Castle, professor of zoology in Harvard University, on “ Heredity in 
Relation to Evolution and Animal Breeding.” (1) “ Biological Discov- 
eries Leading to the Rediscovery of Mendel’s Law,” (2) “ Mendel’s Law 
of Heredity and the Mendelian Ratios,” (3) “ Evolution by Loss or Gain 
of Unit Characters or by Variations in their Potency,” (4) “ Mendelian 
Unit Characters and Selection,” (5) “ Blending Inheritance and its Rela- 
tion to Mendelian Inheritance,” (6) “ Reciprocal Crosses and Fixed 
Hybrids; Sex-limited Inheritance,” (7) “ Effects of Inbreeding and Cross- 
breeding,” (8) “ Sex Determination and Sex Control.” On Mondays and 
Thursdays at 8 p.M., beginning November 28. Eight lectures by Sir John 
Murray, K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., ete., of the Challenger Expedition, on 
“The Ocean.” On Mondays and Thursdays at 8 p.M., beginning Monday, 
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February 6. Dr. Svante Arrhenius, of Stockholm, will give a course on 
“ Cosmology.” Detailed announcements concerning this course will be 
given later. 


AmoncG the forthcoming new books we note from Chapman and Hall, 
“The World of Life: A Manifestation of Creative Power, Directive Mind, 
and Ultimate Purpose,” by A. R. Wallace; from Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., a translation of Hegel’s “ Phenomenology of Mind,” by J. B. Baillie, 
2 volumes; “ Thoughts and Things: A Study of the Development and 
Meaning of Thought or Genetic Logic,” by J. M. Baldwin; “ Matter and 
Memory,” by H. Bergson, translated under the author’s supervision by 
N. M. Paul; “ Adolescence,” by J. W. Slaughter; “ Physiological Psy- 
chology,” by W. Wundt, a translation of the fifth and wholly rewritten 
German edition by E. B. Titchener; new editions of the “ History of 
Esthetic,” by B. Bosanquet; “ Riddles of the Sphinx: A Study in the 
Philosophy of Humanism,” by F. C. D. Schiller; “ Darwinism and the 
Humanities,” by J. M. Baldwin; and from Williams and Norgate, a pop- 
ular edftion of Herbert Spencer’s “ First Principles,” 2 volumes. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation will be held in Minneapolis during Convocation Week, December 
28 to 30. Plans are being made for a joint session with the Western 
Philosophical Association. There will probably be a session devoted to 
educational psychology, to which the members of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Psychology, who are to hold their third biennial 
meeting in Minneapolis at that time, will be invited; and it is possible 
that a session will be devoted, wholly or in part, to a discussion of the 
relations between psychology and medical education. All titles of papers 
offered for the session should be in the hands of the secretary, Professor 
A. H. Pierce, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., not later than Decem- 
ber 15. 


Tue Western Philosophical Association will hold its eleventh annual 
meeting at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 27 and 28, 1910. The sessions will include an 
address by the President of the Association, Professor Evander Bradley 
McGilvary. Titles of papers should be sent to the Secretary, Bernard C. 
Ewer, 614 Clark Street, Evanston, Ill. The papers should not exceed 
twenty minutes in length, since otherwise the time allowed for discussion 
is necessarily shortened. Members of the Association who desire copies 
of the Proceedings of the last meeting may have them by applying to the 
Secretary, Bernard C. Ewer. 

THE Society for Philosophical Inquiry, of Washington, D. C., met on 
November 1 in the rooms of the Public Library. The meeting was given 
up to a discussion of the present state of philosophy in America, led by 
J. Macbride Sterrett. 


Mrs. HeLten THompson Woo. ey, formerly head of the department of 


psychology at Mount Holyoke College, is assisting in the department of 
philosophy in the University of Cincinnati. 





